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COLONNADE  SKETCHES 


Eleanor  Randolph  Kevan  is  a  freshman  from  Petersburg,  Virginia. 
More  significantly  she  is  the  author  of  the  first  place  poem,  "Song  of 
Darkness."  Eleanor  first  began  to  write  at  the  age  of  five  or  six,  using 
Peter  Rabbit  for  her  earliest  inspiration.  Since  that  time  she  has  writ- 
ten many  poems  and  short  articles,  some  of  which  appeared  in  her  high 
school  pubUcations  and  now  in  the  Colonnade. 

Eleanor  prefers  poetry  that  creates  an  immediate  mood  or  impres- 
sion as  opposed  to  that  with  "way  out  symbolism."  In  her  own  writing 
she  uses  both  conventional  forms  and  blank  verse.  Among  her  favorite 
poets  are  Bums,  Keats,  and  Carl  Sandburg. 

Aside  from  writing,  her  interests  include  reading  and  listening  to 
music,  especially  folk  music. 

After  graduation  Eleanor  hopes  to  teach  EngHsh  in  Loudoun  County, 
Virginia. 


O^^ 


"After"  is  not  the  first  story  which  has  rewarded  its  author,  Sandra 
Jane  Weaver.  During  her  freshman  year  Sandra  had  the  distinction  of 
winning  both  first  and  third  places  in  the  short  story  division  of  the 
Literary  Contest.  Since  then  she  has  worked  actively  with  both  the 
Rotunda  and  the  Colonnade. 

Sandra,  who  is  majoring  in  biology  and  psychology,  is  from  New- 
port News,  Virginia.  Her  taste  in,  and  requirements  of,  a  short  story 
reflect  her  personal  interests,  for  her  favorite  subject  is  people  and  their 
personalities.  A  good  short  story,  she  believes,  should  contain  sjTtnbol 
ism,  thought,  and  a  hidden  philosophy.  She  feels  the  most  important 
thing  in  writing  is  to  let  thoughts  flow  spontaneously  as  opposed  to 
planning  a  story  until  it  is  stiff  and  mechanical. 

Appropriately  enough,  her  favorite  authors  are  Aldous  Huxley  and 
Ayn  Rand.  Sandra  is  also  interested  in  art  and  music.  She  likes  all 
types  of  art,  especially  Currier  and  Ives  prints.  Her  musical  interests, 
too,  are  broad,  for  she  "likes  everything  except  Bach." 

Sandra's  future  plans  include  graduate  work  in  either  biology  or 
psychology  and  then  research  work.  After  this  it  is  possible  that  she 
will  write  in  a  scientific  vein. 
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COMPOSITION 


One  on  one 

fall  the  components  of  man: 
Thoughts 
Ideas 

Impressions 

Feelings. 
Never  becoming  fused,  coherent, 

he  remains  through  all  his  life 
layered  and 

many — coloured, 
scarlet  and  orange  in  Acting 
violet  and  indigo  in,  Dreaming 
yellow  in  developing  Insight 
khaki  drab  and  black  in  Blundering.  . 

The  colours  shift 

but  they  remain  layered. 
Be  there  a  colour  in  myself 

I  have  not  seen? 
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SONG   OF   DARKNESS 

Speak  not  to  me  your  dusty,  droning  prate! 

My  feet  are  free,  not  nailed  to  sod  in  clumps 

Like  yours,  which  pad  the  senseless  crust  forever. 

I  walk  alone,  my  soul  apart  from  dull, 

Plodding,  bovine,  passive  lives — I  see,  I  hear  you  not. 

My  breast  is  light  with  wind,  that,  Kke  a  lover, 
Storms  over  me,  wild  and  swift,  then  sleeps  in  m.y  arms; 
The  wind  that  mingles  with  my  mingled  blood 
Calls  to  my  waking  brain  of  endless  dream. 

I  live  in  ebon  night,  among  the  souls 

Of  princes,  lofty,  cruel — I,  their  queen. 

My  men  of  shadows,  supple  steel  with  glinting  eyes. 

Defend  and  serve  their  queen  in  haughty  pride. 

A  father,  once,  I  knew,  a  king  of  kings: 
With  him  I  lived  in  high  and  happy  splendor; 
From  him  I  learned  to  rule  with  iron  hand. 
Our  kingdom,  deep  among  the  fiery  shades. 

We  ruled  together,  knowing  and  unchallenged, 
Until  our  home  was  razed  by  grinning  thieves: 
They  razed  and  smeared  the  land  with  bloody  filth, 
And  broke  proud  men  with  shameful,  grating  chains. 

So  now  I  am  alone.     I  walk  apart, 

My  secret  soul  above  me  singing; 

My  hands,  untied,  move  unheeding  surging  thoughts — 

One  in  quickly-passing  flight  I  give  to  you. 

I  smile  in  scorn;  I  scrub  your  damned  floors, 

Eleanor  Kevan 
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AFTER 

by  SANDRA  WEAVER 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  lonely — to  stand 
among  a  group  and  remain  unrecognized,  unnoticed,  unheard  —  to 
watch  others  share  laughter  over  a  joke  that  wasn't  particularly  funny, 
but  was  laughed  at  simply  because  the  people  felt  Hke  laughing  to- 
gether. I  laughed,  but  I  wasn't  laughing  with  them;  I  was  laughing 
alone.  Even  to  my  own  ears  my  laughter  was  hollow.  The  smooth 
sounds  that  had  once  pleased  many  ears  had  disappeared. 

Slowly,  I  tinned  away  from  the  group  and  headed  toward  home. 
Walking  along  I  found  I  was  noticing  so  many  things  that  I  had  never 
noticed  before.  How  many  times  had  I  passed  by  the  Johnson's  house 
and  not  noticed  how  magnificent  their  garden  was?  How  many  times 
had  I  had  the  strong  urge  I  now  had  to  run  through  their  gate  and 
scoop  up  every  fragile  rose  and  pansy  hiding  behind  the  rocks? 

Suddenly,  I  found  myself  running  through  the  gate  as  fast  as  I 
could,  falling  on  my  knees  in  the  bright  bed.  I  lowered  my  arms  and 
gently  reached  for  a  soft,  purple  pansy.  Just  as  my  fingers  closed 
around  the  stem,  I  felt  nothing;  the  flower  remained  sturdily  intact. 
I  groped  again  and  again,  but  there  was  nothing.  The  little  flower 
swayed  in  the  breeze,  its  black  eyes  blinking  up  at  me,  innocently 
questioning.  I  clenched  my  fist  until  the  nails  bit  deeply  into  my 
palms.    I  felt  no  pain,  only  sorrow. 

As  I  rose  to  my  feet,  I  once  again  heard  laughter.  Looking  up,  I 
saw  the  Johnson's  little  boy,  Timmy,  playing  on  the  porch  with  his 
dog.  Rust. 

"Hi!  Timmy,"  I  called.  "How  are  things  with  you  and  Rust  these 
days?    Has  he  gotten  rid  of  his  flea  friends  yet?"    I  laughed. 

"Come  on  Rust,  chase  the  ball!  Chase  the  ball!"  was  the  reply  I 
received.  "When  I  count  to  three  I'll  throw  it;  then,  you  run  like  fury, 
O.  K.?    One,  two,  three,  go,  boy,  go!" 

The  ball  flew  out  of  Timmy's  hand  and  bounced  down  the  steps  into 
the  flower  bed.  It  came  to  a  halt  near  the  roses.  With  three  leaps  Rust 
was  in  the  flower  bed  growling  at  the  ball. 

"Come  here,  Rust,  Boy!"  I  called,  waiting  for  him  to  run  and 
jump  up  on  me  the  way  he  always  did.  But  he  didn't.  I  encouraged 
him  a  little  more.    "Here,  Rust!    Here!"    He  continued  to  chew. 
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AFTER 

Finally,  he  picked  up  the  ball  and  scampered  past  me.  I  felt  the 
brush  of  his  head  against  my  leg  and  reached  down  to  stroke  his  back. 
All  I  felt  was  the  breeze  he  left  behind.  I  raised  my  head  just  in  time 
to  see  him  scurry  up  the  stairs  to  drop  the  ball  at  Timmy's  feet.  Timmy 
reached  down,  picked  up  the  ball,  and  carefully  wiped  it  off  on  his 
pant's  leg. 

"Come  on  boy,  let's  go  down  to  the  water  and  cool  off.  Mom'll 
never  know.  Besides,  it  feels  pretty  warm,  doesn't  it?"  Rust  wagged 
his  tail  in  agreement,  and  together  they  bounded  off  the  steps  and  down 
the  walk,  Timmy  whistling  and  Rust  barking. 

"Timmy,  wait!"  I  cried  while  he  continued  to  run  down  the  walk 
and  through  the  gate.  My  words  drifted  off  into  the  silence  of  the 
afternoon. 

As  I  turned  to  leave,  my  eyes  fell  to  the  flowers.  Lying  crushed  in 
the  midst  of  many  paw  prints  was  the  purple  pansy.  Its  eyes  were 
downcast  and  its  leaves  limp  and  broken,  with  the  pmple  of  its  petals 
blending  into  the  earth.    Silently,  I  turned  and  left  the  yard. 

I  walked  quickly  down  the  shady  street  for  four  blocks  without 
meeting  a  soul.  Then,  in  the  distance,  I  saw  a  car  pull  up  in  front  of 
the  big  frame  house  on  the  comer,  my  house.  My  footsteps  increased 
as  I  hurried  even  faster  down  the  block.  As  I  approached  the  comer, 
I  saw  the  final  swing  of  a  black  dress  whisk  through  the  screen  door. 

"Margaret,  Margaret!"  The  door  swung  in  the  breeze,  but  no  one 
appeared.  All  was  still.  Quickly,  I  started  across  the  yard,  but  then 
I  stopped.  At  my  feet,  Ipng  in  the  damp  grass,  was  a  broken  lily  and 
a  handkerchief,  Margaret's  handkerchief.  Feeling  strangely  drawn  to 
these  things,  I  bent  over  and  picked  them  up.  The  frilly  lace  handker- 
chief was  damp  and  cold.  The  lily  was  frayed  and  brown  around  the 
edge  as  if  someone  had  been  slowly  pulhng  it  apart. 

Dropping  the  lily,  I  clutched  the  handkerchief  in  my  hand  and 
turned  away.  Halfway  down  the  street,  I  hesitated  and  looked  back 
at  the  house.  All  was  quiet  and  still.  My  strong  urge  to  enter  my 
home  once  more,  was  gone.  Now,  all  I  wanted  to  do  was  get  away,  as 
far  away  as  I  could. 

Discouraged,  I  walked  swiftly  on.  Within  a  few  minutes  I  found 
myself  running — running  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  could  feel  cool  perspira- 
tion on  my  body  and  the  quickening  of  my  heartbeat  as  I  ran.  I  didn't 
care;,  all  I  cared  about  was  getting  away — away  from  all  the  life 
around  me. 
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AFTER 

Suddenly,  I  stumbled,  and  fell  breathless  to  my  knees.  I  lay  still 
for  what  seemed  to  be  centuries,  breathing  in  the  dirt  of  the  ground 
and  not  caring.  As  I  lay,  I  listened  to  the  steady  rhythm  of  waves 
washing  away  the  earth.  Gulls  called  to  me  as  they  made  their  grace- 
ful sweeps  into  the  water  looking  for  food.  With  my  ear  pressed  against 
the  damp  earth,  I  heard  the  steady  drip  of  water  deep  down  below  the 
surface.    The  pounding  of  the  waves  sounded  like  the  Earth's  heartbeat. 

Weakly,  I  raised  my  head,  wondering  where  I  was  that  I  could  be 
hearing  all  of  these  soothing  things.  I  stared  ahead,  seeing  nothing  but 
the  blue  of  the  sky  contrasting  with  the  white  of  the  drifting  clouds 
and  the  dark  of  the  earth.  Rising,  I  found  myself  near  the  edge  of  a 
cliff  overlooking  the  vast  blue-green  of  the  surf. 

Advancing  closer  to  the  edge,  I  saw  below  me  the  beach  with  its 
grains  of  sand  glistening  in  the  sunlight;  its  shells  lying  lazily  on  the 
shorehne,  tempting  the  kelp  that  swayed  with  each  wave,  trying  vainly 
to  reach  the  shore.  The  gulls  pranced  playfully  in  the  shallow  water, 
washing  and  shaking  their  bodies  with  a  deftness  that  would  amaze  and 
entrance  a  first  observer. 

For  a  moment  I  felt  at  peace,  and  then,  a  sudden  cold  wind  en- 
circled me  as  if  the  kelp  below  me  had  at  last  encircled  the  rocks  of 
the  shoreline.  I  didn't  shiver;  I  was  feeling  the  sensation,  but  I  did 
not  react. 

Sensing  something  slipping  from  my  hand,  I  looked  down.  Lying 
at  my  feet  was  the  handkerchief.  Another  gust  of  wind  picked  it  up 
and  hurled  it  toward  the  chff .  Quickly,  I  grabbed  with  all  my  strength. 
My  fingers  grasped  the  still  damp  cloth,  but  it  continued  to  float  away, 
out  of  my  hand,  and  over  the  edge. 

Falling  to  my  knees,  I  watched  it  drift  down  to  the  shoreline  and 
into  the  clutches  of  the  waiting  surf.  It  floated  slowly  out  until  it  dis- 
appeared into  the  blue-grass  of  the  water,  becoming  entangled  with  the 
rocks  and  seaweed.  For  a  moment  I  thought  I  saw  a  stain  of  purple 
in  the  water,  but  when  I  glanced  again  it  was  gone. 

I  raised  my  eyes  and  looked  mistily  out  over  the  infinite  sea,  and  as 
false  hopes  left  my  mind  and  cruel  reality  entered,  I  realized  that  I 
had  become  as  infinite  as  the  sea.  Forever,  I  would  be  wandering  with 
death,  but  without  a  god. 
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Reflections  in  a  Golden  Rye: 


REFLECTIONS  IN  A  GOLDEN  EYE,  is  not  a  new  book,  nor  is  it 
a  great  one.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fascinating  study  of  the  neuropathic 
relationships  within  a  group  of  society  misfits,  and  as  such,  becomes 
interesting  material  for  examination. 

Carson  McCuUers  has  chosen  a  Southern  Army  post  in  peacetime 
as  the  setting  for  her  pathological  drama,  and,  in  her  own  words,  "the 
participants  of  this  tragedy  are:  two  officers,  a  soldier,  tw^o  women,  a 
FiHpino,  and  a  horse."  The  tragedy  refers  to  the  murder  of  the  soldier 
by  the  Captain  which  is  the  culmination  of  the  novel;  the  bulk,  how- 
ever, is  concerned  with  the  events  and  activities  leading  up  to  the 
murder.  The  "eternal  triangle"  of  Eros  is  present,  in  a  rather  diverse 
form  to  so  entangle  the  characters  with  one  another  that  they  constitute 
a  very  shaky  jigsaw  puzzle.  The  Major  and  the  Captain's  wife  are 
lovers;  the  Captain  knows  this  but  refuses  to  say  anything  about  it 
because  of  his  great  esteem  for  the  Major.  The  Major's  wife  also  knows 
it  but  she  enjoys  suffering  in  silence  to  receive  the  pity  and  devotion  of 
her  FiHpino  houseboy,  Anacleto.  Private  Williams,  the  ultimate  mur- 
der victim,  is  in  an  indirect  manner,  the  central  character  in  the  novel. 
He  is  an  isolationist  who  becomes  infatuated  with  the  captain's  wife, 
Leonora,  after  accidentally  seeing  her  nude  one  night.  Ironically,  the 
Captain  (a  latent  homosexual)  catches  the  soldier  nude  one  afternoon 
and  immediately  falls  in  love  with  him,  although  he  attempts  to  cover 
his  unconscious  desire  for  the  soldier  with  a  cloak  of  hate. 

It  is  evident  in  Reflections  that  Mrs.  McCullers  is  a  very  subtle  and 
original  artist  with  a  unique  style  of  realistic  language  and  terse  de- 
tailed sentences  which  are  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  fantastic  situations 
that  she  creates.  But  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  author  was  not 
concerned  with  the  story  itself;  her  message  lay  in  the  subconscious 
minds  of  her  characters,  and  all  other  material  in  the  book  serves  mere- 
ly as  symbolic  illumination  for  those  minds. 

So  thoroughly  are  the  characters  in  Reflections  intertwined  that  it 
is  difficult  to  study  them  apart  from  one  another,  but  in  a  particular 
manner,  each  has  his  own  grotesque  identity  which  serves  to  set  him 
apart,  not  only  from  the  other  characters  in  the  novel,  but  from  eveiy 
human  yet  conceived. 
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A  PSYCHOPATHIC  NOVEL 

by  JUDY  B.  HARRIS 

Captain  Penderton  is  truly  a  tormented  soul  leading  a  wretched 
existence.  He  exemplifies  a  common  character  in  today's  society:  the 
snobbish,  middle-aged  social  climber  who  reahzes  he  has  very  few 
personal  graces  to  carry  him  through  life.  In  order  to  be  considered 
important,  he  concentrates  on  some  intellectual  process  (in  the  Cap- 
tain's case,  it  is  miUtary  tactics)  but  he  is  constantly  besieged  with  the 
fear  that  someone  else  is  better  than  he  (the  Major  is  shown  to  be 
superior  by  the  facts  that  he  outranks  the  Captain  and  that  he  possesses 
the  Captain's  wife) .  His  ego  deflated,  the  pseudo-savant  regresses  to  an 
adolescent  state  in  order  to  escape  his  torment.  Rather  than  take  ag- 
gression against  his  rival,  whom  he  admires  and  idealizes,  he  uses  a 
minor  personahty,  one  on  whom  he  can  exercise  authority.  The  Captain 
chooses  a  soldier  for  his  target,  for  obvious  reasons;  with  him  he  dis- 
plays a  childlike  agitation  over  small  matters  and  carries  grudges  in- 
definitely. Although  he  is  too  much  of  a  coward  to  carry  out  any 
threats,  he  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  thinking  of  horrible  punishments 
for  the  soldier,  which  reveals  his  complete  reversion,  to  childhood 
tendencies. 

Theriomorphically,  Firebird,  the  Captain's  wife's  horse,  represents 
masculine  sexuahty  in  this  morass.  It  is,  then,  significant  that  the 
Captain  dislikes  the  horse,  and  is  afraid  and  jealous  of  it.  At  one  point 
he  attempts  to  master  the  beast  (prove  his  masculinity)  but  the  horse 
runs  away  with  him  and  throws  him  off.  It  is  at  this  point  in  the  story 
that  the  soldier  appears,  nude,  from  an  open  space  where  he  has  been 
sunbathing.  The  Captain  is  unable  to  move  as  the  Private  approaches 
and  silently  leads  the  horse  away.  The  Captain  has  thus  been  betrayed 
by  the  one  person  over  whom  he  thought  he  had  authority;  and  the 
soldier,  by  being  sexually  attractive  to  the  Captain,  has  robbed  the 
officer  of  his  last  bit  of  masculinity  and  superiority. 

Private  Williams  is  almost  exactly  opposite  to  the  Captain.  Whereas 
the  Captain  is  weak,  cowardly,  and  effeminate,  the  soldier  is  strong, 
bold,  and  manly.  The  Private  lacks  the  Captain's  aggression  and  his 
social  and  professional  aspirations;  on  the  contrary  he  is  quiet,  very 
unintellectual,  and  has  no  desire  for  any  contact  with  his  fellow  man. 

continued  on  page  34 
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STEEL,  STONE  AND  A  BIRD  AMONG  THE  STARS 


Wiry, 

steel  straight 

strip  sculpture  of  sound 

an  attenuated,  needle-like  starkness 

jutting  into  space  like  a  metallic  interjection 

waiting  for  a  label. 

Stiffened 
to  a  granite  importance 
on  the  page  when  printed,  looming 
like  an  obelisk  standing  as  a  human  reminder 
among  a  meaningless  frieze 
of  word  shapes. 
Of  course,  the  straight-laced  letter 
could  be  minimized, 
fuzzed  into  a  bird-like  thing 
of  the  fluted-feather,  wicker-winged 
airy  type  that  flutters  around  in  a  formless  whirr. 
Like  a  bird,  a  bird  with  trivial  little  bird  feet 
artlessly  wandering 
in  the  dust,  making  tracks 
Hke  asterisks — 

footnotes  referring  to  nothing  in  particular. 
They  sing  a  lyrical  line; 
however, 

they  sing  in  nonsense  verse 
unconnected  by  vowels 
of  identity, 
not  recorded 
in  steel 
or  stone. 

La  Verne  Collier 
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RESPITE. 

by  EDMONIA  LEECH 

The  girl  sitting  opposite  him  tapped  him  Hghtly  on  the  arm,  and 
he  looked  up  quickly  from  his  book.  "Look,"  she  said,  pointing  out  the 
grimy  train  window,  "We're  entering  a  tunnel.  When  we  come  out  on 
the  farther  side  we  will  have  left  Germany  behind.  If  I  am  correct, 
we  should  be  in  the  foothills  of  the  Swiss  Alps." 

"How  long  do  you  think  it  will  be  before  we  come  out  on  the  other 
end  of  the  tunnel?"  Mark  asked.  "It  seems  to  me  that  it's  taking  so 
long  for  us  to  get  out  of  Germany  and  into  Switzerland.  Everyone,  that 
I've  talked  to,  who  has  been  there  says  that  the  scenery  is  incomparable 
and  that  there's  an  air  of  leisure  or  freedom  that  can't  be  found  any- 
where else  in  Europe." 

"I  think  that  it  takes  about  seven  or  eight  minutes  for  the  train  to 
go  through  the  tunnel,"  she  replied.  "We  are  travehng  at  about  the 
usual  speed."  Mark  took  off  his  glasses,  folded  them  away  carefully  in 
their  case,  and  continued  to  look  out  the  window  at  the  blackness  of  the 
tunnel  walls.  Occasionally  he  could  see  a  projection  of  rock  along  the 
wall,  illuminated  by  the  light  from  the  windows  of  the  coaches.  The 
dusty  blackness  and  flitting  patterns  of  half-hght  seemed  to  remind  him 
of  something.  It  produced  an  annoying,  persistent  twinge  in  his  chest. 
He  took  out  his  glasses  again. 

But  suddenly  there  they  were  in  the  sunshine  again.  The  train  was 
moving  faster.  The  change  was  almost  startling.  Where  there  had 
been  railroads  crisscrossing  in  every  direction,  smoking  factories,  and 
yellow-brown  fields  of  crops,  he  now  saw  gentle  swells  of  land  covered 
with  tall  pines,  luxuriant  grass,  and  colorful  buildings. 

"What  a  change,"  he  commented  to  the  girl.  "Why  I  should  have 
thought  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  two  countries  bordering  each 
other  to  be  so  entirely  different.  The  terrain  is  really  the  same,  I  sup- 
pose; the  difference  must  be  in  what  these  industrious  Swiss  do  with  it." 

"Yes,  they  are  marvelous  people,  these  Swiss,"  the  girl  agreed,  and 
they  rode  on  in  silence. 

He  examined  each  of  the  farms  that  they  passed  as  if  making  a 
conscious  effort  to  impress  upon  his  mind  each  detail  that  was  there. 
He  noted  the  luxuriant  grass  that  grew  as  lushly  green  as  if  it  were  a 
tended  lawn.  He  considered  the  pattern  of  light  and  dark  that  the 
slightly  rounded  hills  of  pasture  made  against  the  darker,  heavily 
wooded  mountains  behind  them.    The  pastures  seemed  to  be  carved  out 
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of  the  towering  pine  forests  as  clearly  as  a  woodcutting,  and  the  woods 
and  fields  together  produced  a  illusion  of  vari-colored  blocks  spread  out 
carelessly  over  the  mounds  and  projections  of  earth. 

He  compared  the  farmhouses  that  they  passed  at  frequent  intervals 
with  the  drab,  smoke-grayed  houses  of  Germany.  These  were  left  in. 
their  natural  color — ^yellow  stucco  and  rich  brown  wood,  adorned  with 
red  tile  roofs.  There  was  no  smoke  or  dusty  air  to  dim  their  brilliance, 
and  they  stood  out  as  clearly  and  brightly  against  the  grass  and  sky,  as 
the  world  against  the  sea  in  a  DaH  painting.  He  began  to  see  a  chalet 
here  and  there,  not  at  as  frequent  intervals  as  the  farmhouses,  but  oc- 
casionally. The  first  was  a  lovely  little  cottage  nestled  among  the  trees 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  side.  Window  boxes  almost  completely  encircled 
the  house  and  from  them  poured  over  clusters  of  red  geranium  blossoms 
and  a  profusion  of  ruffled  green  leaves. 

The  express  arrived  in  Luzem  at  about  5:30.  Mark  gathered  his 
various  pieces  of  luggage:  his  camera  equipment,  and  shiny,  new 
leather  suitcases  together  and  stepped  off  the  train.  The  station  was 
clean,  and  open.  He  could  look  beyond  the  engine  of  the  train,  far 
ahead  of  him,  and  see  the  larger  buildings  in  the  heart  of  the  town, 
gradually  thinning  out  farther  up  the  mountain  slopes,  until  finally 
there  were  only  occasional  chalets  or  hotels  that  could  be  reached  only 
by  funicula.  The  air  was  fresh  and  cool,  and  carried  no  scent  of  smoke. 
For  that  he  was  glad.  He  called  a  taxi.  The  taxi-driver  understood 
only  German,  and  Mark  had  no  knowledge  of  the  language,  but  he 
pulled  a  map  of  the  city  from  his  pocket  and  showed  it  to  the  driver, 
pointing  with  his  forefinger  to  the  name  of  the  hotel  where  he  wished 
to  be  taken.  The  driver  understood,  shoved  the  luggage  into  the  back 
of  his  small  cab,  and  drove  on. 

They  arrived  at  a  hotel  of  gray-white  stucco,  situated  near  the 
center  of  Luzem.  Mark  wanted  to  ask  the  driver  about  it,  and  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  sentence  before  he  realized  he  could  not  be  understood. 
The  driver  said  something  in  German,  then  got  out  to  take  the  baggage 
from  the  car.  Mark  looked  at  the  meter  outside  the  driver's  side  win- 
dow, carefully  counted  out  two-hundred  francs  from  his  purse,  then 
added  fifty  more  to  be  sure  that  he  had  included  the  tip  and  surcharge. 
He  got  out  of  the  cab  and  handed  the  coins  to  the  waiting  driver.  "Is 
this  all  right?"  he  asked. 

"Ja,  ja."  The  driver  shook  his  head  up  and  down.,  then  got  back 
in  his  cab  and  drove  away. 

Mark  carried  his  luggage  in,  signed  the  register  and  within  a  few 
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•  OBSESSION  • 

by  HARRIETT  HUNT 

There  were  three  of  them.  Three  American  prisoners  in  a  Nazi 
Concentration  Camp.  Winter  had  come  and  the  cold  wind  from  the 
north  swept  the  grim  and  desolate  place.  They  had  lost  all  comit  of 
time,  and  they  had  ceased  to  care  as  the  days  turned  into  weeks  and 
the  weeks  into  months. 

When  they  had  first  been  captured  they  had  scratched  a  rough 
calendar  on  the  uneven  stone  wall,  but  now  the  three  of  them  sat  hst- 
lessly  or  moved  clumsily  around  their  dark  cubicle.  Where  they  had 
been  interested  in  the  passage  of  time  they  no  longer  seemed  to  care. 
Now  for  these  three,  time  had  no  meaning. 

The  oldest  was  Jonathan,  a  one-time  newspaper  editor  from  Kansas 
At  first  he  had  talked  eagerly  of  his  grandchildren  and  his  return  home, 
but  now  he  lay  inert  on  his  hard  straw  mattress.  The  wrinkles  around 
his  mouth  and  on  his  forehead  had  deepened  and  his  steel-gray  hair  was 
parted  from  the  raking  of  his  fingers.  His  sunken  eyes  stared  unseeing 
into  the  darkness  beyond  the  chink  in  the  wall  which  served  as  the  sole 
window. 

The  second  of  the  men  was  Phil,  a  former  salesman  from  an  obscure 
town  in  Montana.  He  was  around  thirty  years  of  age  and  the  possessor 
of  a  secret  which  he  shared  only  with  his  companions.  Phil  aws  of 
Jewish  origin.  If  this  secret  were  to  be  known  by  their  Nazi  captors 
his  hfe  would  be  worthless.  Even  guarding  a  secret  such  as  this  Phil 
maintained  his  good  spirits  which  seemed  to  be,  at  times,  the  only  hnk 
the  three  had  with  sanity.  But  now,  as  he  sat  with  his  head  in  his 
hands,  the  droop  of  his  shoulders  marked  the  strain  he  had  hidden  so 
well. 

The  youngest  man  was  Michael,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  mine  owaier 
in  West  Virginia.  Michael  never  seemed  to  comprehend  how  he  could 
be  here  in  this  dismal  place.  His  dark,  brooding  eyes  reflected  these 
thoughts  as  he  tossed  and  turned  on  his  rough  straw  mattress  now  and 
waited  for  the  endless  night  to  pass.  Michael  had  given  up  all  thoughts 
of  freedom  and  his  moods  were  becoming  increasingly  sullen.  His 
former  pity  for  Jonathan  had  turned  into  disgust  and  his  feelings  of 
courage  inspired  by  Phil  were  fast  turning  to  those  of  envy. 

Envy  towards  the  only  lucky  one  of  the  three.  Phil  alone  had! 
something  in  the  present  to  hve  for.    In  the  daytime  while  the  others 
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had  nothing  to  do  Phil  had  a  job  to  break  the  monotony.  Each  morning 
at  daybreak  a  sullen  guard  would  bring  the  meager  breakfast  and  take 
Phil  out  to  his  job.  At  sundown  another  scanty  meal  would  be  brought 
to  the  two  men  as  well  as  their  companion's  return. 

The  evenings  and  sometimes  nights  were  spent  while  Phil  related 
the  happenings  of  another  day's  work  in  the  office  of  a  German  army 
officer.    Michael  remembered  a  scene  only  a  few  nights  before. 

"Tough  day  today,"  Phil  remarked  as  he  settled  himself  on  the  floor 
and  began  to  pull  off  his  shoes  and  ragged  socks."  But  the  funniest 
thing  happened.  You  know  that  guy  I  told  you  about  the  other  day, 
you  know,  the  one  with  the  wart  on  his  nose?  Well,  he  got  to  talking 
about  his  wife  and  kids  today  and,  well,  he's  not  such  a  bad  guy  after 
all.  I  guess  he  loves  his  wife  as  much  as  I  love  Helen,  even  these 
Germans  are  capable  of  love  just  as  we  are." 

In  these  ways  Phil  filled  his  companions'  lives  with  bits  of  gossip 
and  humor  until  they  felt  acquainted  with  all  these  and  much  more — 
the  freedom  of  work  to  keep  idle  hands  and  minds  busy. 

For  a  time  this  had  been  enough  for  Michael,  he  had  listened  intent- 
ly to  all  the  things  Phil  had  told  about.  Then  suddenly  his  mind  began 
to  wander  when  Phil  spoke  of  people  he  saw  and  things  he  heard.  After 
each  account  one  thought  stayed  in  his  mind:  why  should  Phil  have  the 
job  when  he,  Michael,  could  do  it  just  as  well? 

Now  as  Michael  lay  sleepless  on  his  straw  bed  a  plan  was  forming 
in  his  mind.  He  could  and  he  would  get  the  job.  What  he  had  to  do 
was  perfectly  simple.  He  did  not  worry  about  right  and  wrong;  for 
some  reason  that  did  not  seem  to  matter  much  now.  Soon  he  would 
have  the  job  for  himself,  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  and  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  life  would  be  his. 

From  that  time  on  Michael's  days  passed  more  quickly  and  the 
nights  ceased  to  be  sleepless.  Finally  his  chance  came.  On  a  dark  day 
while  Phil  was  away  and  Jonathan  was  in  a  stupor,  Michael  attracted 
the  attention  of  an  angry  guard. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  muttered  in  gutteral  Enghsh. 

"I  have  something  important  to  tell,  something  your  Colonel  wants 
to  hear." 

Finally,  after  much  persuasion  the  guard  took  Michael  up  a  narrow 
flight  of  stairs  and  down  a  musty  corridor  to  a  small  dingy  office.  The 
Colonel  was  curt  with  Michael  until  he  told  his  story.  As  Michael 
talked  he  was  astonished  at  the  ease  of  this  thing  he  was  doing.    It  was 

continued  on  page  30 
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THE   HARVEST 

by  EDMONIA  LEECH 

Mike  Carbuck  heaved  back  on  his  fiercely  griding  hand  tractor, 
pushed  down  the  throttle  until  the  machine  stopped  its  frantic  efforts 
to  grind  forward,  and  paused  to  rest  from  his  strenuous  labor.  He 
mopped  the  rivelets  of  sweat  from  his  face  and  exhaled  sharply,  puffing 
out  his  cheeks  and  uttering  a  loud,  "Who-o-o-e-e." 

The  rows  of  com  stretched  away  from  him  in  imperfect  parallels, 
line  after  line  of  tender  green  stalks,  dependent  on  Mike  for  their 
growth;  for  the  deceiving  Johnson  grass,  writhing  morning  glory  vines 
and  countless  other  weeds  were  fighting  to  choke  the  life  from  them. 

He  looked  at  his  crop  wondering  why  it  had  to  be,  that  no  matter 
how  much  work  and  money  he  put  into  it,  something  could  come  up 
and  the  whole  crop  might  be  lost.  There  always  seemed  to  be  a  new 
blight,  or  bug,  or  storm  that  he  hadn't  anticipated. 

His  thoughts  shifted  from  the  com  to  his  dry  throat.  He  looked 
toward  the  small  frame  house  which  squatted  unpretentiously  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  and  cupping  his  hands  to  his  mouth,  which  was  caked 
wdth  dust,  he  bellowed,  "Arlie,  Oh  Arlie!"  ArHe,  whose  slender  figure 
was  just  beginning  to  show  her  approaching  womanhood,  appeared  at 
the  screen  door  and  stepped  out  on  to  the  back  stoop. 

"Bring  me  some  water  up  here,"  Mike  shouted.  "Put  it  in  that 
canvas  bag  and  be  sure  it's  good  and  cold." 

She  turned  and  re-entered  the  house  without  making  any  indication 
that  she  had  heard  him  but  he  knew  that  she  had  and  he  resumed  his 
plowing. 

Arlie  came  trudging  up  the  hill,  her  body  bent  sKghtly  forward 
because  of  the  climb.  The  gray  water  bag,  which  was  slung  by  a  cord 
over  her  shoulder,  bounced  from  side  to  side  as  the  water  sloshed  about 
in  it. 

"Okay,  put  it  over  there,"  he  shouted  to  make  himself  heard  above 
the  roar  of  the  tractor.  He  pointed  to  a  spot  where  he  had  dropped  his 
shirt  and  Arlie  turned  in  that  direction  dragging  her  toes  through  the 
soft,  cool  furrows  of  dirt.  She  laid  down  the  bag,  then  came  back  to 
where  her  father  was  working  and  followed  him  in  the  row  for  several 
minutes  before  speaking.    Then  she  spoke  hesitantly.     "Daddy?" 

continued  on  page  22 
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THE  HARVEST     (continued  from  page  23) 

Mike  caught  the  slight  touch  of  timidity  and  question  in  her  voice. 
"Gonna  ask  a  favor,"  he  observed  to  himself  without  slackening  his 
pace. 

"Daddy,  can  I  please  go  to  a  party  at  Nancy  Fowler's  tonight? 
She  said  her  mother  would  come  and  get  me  and  take  me  home  after 
the  party's  over." 

"No." 

Arlie  stopped  abruptly  and  stood  for  a  moment  looking  after  her 
father  as  he  moved  away  from  her  down  the  row,  then  she  started  down 
the  hill  toward  the  house.    The  comers  of  her  mouth  began  to  quiver. 

"ArHe." 

She  looked  back  over  her  shoulder. 

"Don't  you  want  to  walk  down  with  your  Daddy?"  Mike  called. 
"I'm  gonna  call  it  quits  for  awhile." 

Arlie  waited  for  him  to  catch  up  with  her. 

"I  didn't  think  about  it  being  so  near  lunch-time  when  I  asked  you 
to  bring  up  the  water,"  he  said.  "But  that's  okay.  That  means  I  won't 
have  to  lug  any  up  this  hill  when  I  come  back  after  lunch." 

"Whew,  hot,  hot,  hot,"  he  muttered  pulling  his  undershirt  away 
from  his  body  which  was  stickly  with  perspiration.  "Why  in  hell,  I'd 
like  to  know,  couldn't  I  have  had  a  son?"  he  questioned,  although  he 
was  neither  asking  for  nor  expecting  an  answer  from  Arhe.  "Why,  I'd 
like  to  know.  Girls  are  okay  in  the  house  I  guess,  but  they're  just  no 
help  at  all  when  it  comes  to  farm  work.  If  there  was  just  one  person 
to  help  me  we  could  really  get  this  farm  humming,"  he  said  and  pursed 
his  lips  reflectively  while  drawing  the  lines  of  the  forehead  do\vn  in 
a  frown. 

"Where's  Becky?"  he  asked  when  they  reached  the  house.  "Is  she 
in  there  laying  on  her  belly  reading  a  book  again?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Arlie  said,  shrugging  her  shoulders. 

"Well,  I'll  soon  find  out."  He  went  through  the  house  to  the  front 
bedroom  leaving  a  trail  of  dusty  footprints  behind  him  and  pushed  the 
closed  door  open  brusquely.  "Get  up  off  that  bed  and  help  get  some 
food  on  the  table,"  he  said  looking  for  some  expression  of  rebellion 
from  her. 

She  got  up  and  hurled  her  book  with  vehemence  against  the  pillow. 
"Why  can't  people  leave  you  alone  once  in  a  wliile,"  she  muttered 
furiously  as  she  slammed  dishes  and  silver  on  the  table. 

Becky  was  still  scowling  when  they  sat  down  to  eat.  She  leaned 
back  in  her  chair  staring  at  her  father  from  under  lowered  eyelids,  her 
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lip  curved  back  in  disgust.  He  dipped  his  spoon  into  his  cup  of  coffee, 
then  raised  the  spoonful  to  his  mouth  and  sucked  it  up  with  puckered 
hps.  He  put  the  spoon  back  in  the  cup  and  began  shoveling  food  into 
his  mouth.  It  was  hot,  too  hot  to  eat  without  letting  it  cool  first,  but  he 
kept  shoveling  it  in,  then  wallowing  the  mouthfuls  from  side  to  side 
and  blowing  in  and  out  while  he  chewed. 

"I  wonder  if  people  eat  in  heaven,"  Becky  said,  naively  staring  at 
the  blank  space  in  front  of  her. 

"What  do  you  want  to  know  that  for?"  Mike  asked. 

"Because  if  they  do  I'd  rather  go  to  hell,"  she  said  glaring  at  him. 

"You  leave  the  table."  He  half-rose  in  his  chair.  "If  you  don't  like 
the  way  I  eat  you  can  just  get  out." 

"Don't  worry,  I'm  going  to  leave  this  filthy  hole  as  soon  as  I  can 
get  out  of  it.  I'd  have  left  when  mama  died  if  there'd  been  any  place 
for  me  to  go."  She  pushed  her  chair  under  the  table  viciously  and  went 
to  her  room,  slanuning  the  door  behind  her, 

Arlie's  fingers  began  to  shake  so  that  her  fork  made  a  clatter  in  her 
plate  and  she  almost  choked  on  the  mouthful  of  food  she  was  trying  to 
swallow.  "Daddy,  she  didn't  mean  it.  Don't  do  anything  to  her,"  she 
pleaded.  She  got  up  quickly  and  went  back  to  the  kitchen  to  get  more 
coffee  for  her  father,  trying  to  hold  the  rattUng  cup  and  saucer  steady 
as  she  poured  it. 

"Damn  finicky  girls!"  Mike  called  after  her.  "She  better  come 
down  off  that  high  horse  of  hers  if  she  knows  what's  good  for  her.  Fm 
not  gonna  have  any  daughter  of  mine  talking  back  to  me.  That's  all 
there  is  to  it.  The  Bible  says,  'Children,  honor  thy  father,'  and  mine 
are  gonna  abide  by  that  or  I'll  know  the  reason,  why."  He  stopped 
speaking  for  a  few  minutes  then  resumed  again,  the  anger  gone  from 
his  voice.  "Everything  would  have  been  so  different  if  my  boy  had 
lived."     His  voice  broke  a  little  and  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Arlie  stood  looking  at  him  without  speaking  for  a  moment,  then  be- 
gan clearing  the  dishes  off  the  table  and  carrying  them  into  the  kitchen. 

Mike  worked  all  afternoon,  and  didn't  come  in  from  the  cornfield 
until  he  could  no  longer  see  to  hoe  the  weeds  from  among  the  stalks. 
He  found  ArHe  sitting  by  the  kitchen  table  in  the  gray  darkness.  Her 
forehead  was  pressed  tightly  against  her  knees  which  were  drawn  up 
in  front  of  her. 

"Get  up  and  see  if  you  can't  straighten  up  this  mess  in  here  a  little," 
he  said,  "and  tell  Becky,  if  she's  planning  on  trying  to  sneak  out  again 

continued  on  page  36 
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Naiads,  once,  must  have 

danced  with  ease 

through  the  rivers 

their  legs  slashing  through 

ribbons  of  sun, 

slit  by  the  trees. 

Their  knees  tangled 

pieces  of  sun  and  shade 

on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

They  could  dance  to  an  imaginary  music 

composed  by  their  own  ears. 


Naiads  of  now 

are  usually  fountain  figures 

locked  in  rock. 

Dances  cannot  be  done 

in  the  world  of  the  metronome 

that  has  an  impersonal  metal  tongue 

slicing  through  a  hollow  wind. 

Moss  grows  over  the  faces  of  the  fountain  naiads; 

their  feet,  also  mossed,  become  calloused 

to  the  touch  of  water. 

Arabesques 

are  grotesque 

in  hydrogen 


and  oxygen. 


La  Verne  Collier 
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THE     CARVINGS 

by  REBECCA  BREHM 

Winter's  back  was  broken.  The  very  air  that  Mr,  Hanssen  breathed 
as  he  stepped  out  the  door  of  the  shabby  boarding  house  was  enough 
evidence  of  this.  As  he  walked  down  the  street  away  from  the  place 
that  had  been  his  home  for  the  past  nine  years,  Mr.  Hanssen  thought 
about  it.  He  knew  that,  though  he  might  hve  in  this  house  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  it  would  be  on  a  glorious  spring  morning  Hke  this  that  he 
would  be  free  of  it — free  of  them  all,  in  fact.  Free  of  their  complain- 
ings, free  of  their  selfish  remarks,  and  free  of  their  preoccupation  with 
unimportant  little  things.  He,  Mr.  Hanssen,  rose  above  his  fellow 
boarders.  On  a  day  like  this,  Mr.  Hanssen  could  do  something  to  help 
the  human  race. 

As  he  wandered  along  down  the  street,  Mr.  Hanssen  looked  for 
different  signs  of  spring  and  as  he  did,  he  thought.  He  considered 
himseH  a  very  fortunate  man!  How  many  men  of  his  age  could  make 
the  boast  that  every  spring  on  at  least  one  day  he  could  do  something 
for  someone  instead  of  always  having  to  have  someone  do  something 
for  him?  And  another  sign  of  his  good  fortune  was  Mr.  Hanssen  was 
one  of  the  few  New  Yorkers  that  owned  something.  Mr.  Hanssen 
owned  a  bridge. 

There  seems  to  be  something  in  everyone's  Hfe  that  they  own 
simply  because  they  need  it.  Some  people  have  a  river  and  some  people 
have  a  mountain.  Mr.  Hanssen,  reared  in  the  great  city  of  New  York, 
had  a  bridge.  This  bridge  knew  things  about  Mr.  Hanssen  that  no  one 
else  would  ever  know.  It  was  to  this  bridge  that  Mr.  Hanssen  came 
with  his  problems.  It  knew  the  heartbeat  Mr.  Hanssen  felt  when  the 
last  member  of  his  family  sickened  and  died  with  the  dread  disease. 
It  knew  how  lost  Mr.  Hanssen  felt  when  he  discovered  he  was  no  longer 
fit  for  his  job.  It  also  knew  of  his  joys.  Most  of  all,  the  bridge  knew 
the  story  of  how  Mr.  Hanssen,  though  most  of  the  year  was  considered 
useless  by  others  and  by  himself,  could  do  something  to  please  someone. 

When  Mr.  Hanssen  reached  the  park,  he  was  imjnediately  sure  that 
today  was  the  day!  He  was  so  glad  that  he  had  brought  them  along. 
His  steps  quickened  and  his  heart  felt  lighter. 

For  a  moment,  he  paused  to  look  at  the  things  around  him.  He  saw 
the  tiny  buds  pushing  their  way  up  through  the  ground  so  bravely  and 
eagerly.    He  saw  the  true  green  of  the  young  grass  which  covered  the 
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park  like  a  mantle,  and  he  heard  the  thrilling  music  of  the  robin's  song. 

Then  Mr.  Hanssen  took  one  of  them  out  of  his  pocket.  He  looked 
at  it  critically  for  a  moment.  Artistically,  there  wasn't  anything  out- 
standing about  a  square  piece  of  wood  with  some  carving  on  it.  On 
each  piece  the  rays  of  the  sun  shining  down  from  heaven  on  a  bluebird, 
was  carved.  Below  the  carving,  in  heavy  ink  was  written  these  words, 
"Behold  the  miracles  of  the  Lord!" 

These  were  Mr.  Hanssen's  joy.  He  would  not  have  sold  one  for  any 
sum  of  money.  No  indeed,  these  were  Mr.  Hanssen's  gift  to  humanity! 
Giving  these  little  carvings  to  someone  in  order  to  brighten  their  day 
was  the  one  thing  in  Mr.  Hanssen's  life  that  made  him  feel  useful. 

He  would  work  on  these  little  carvings  all  winter,  and  then  on  the 
spring  day  that  he  considered  the  peak  of  perfection,  he  would  go  for  a 
walk  in  the  park  and  give  them  away.  That  is,  all  except  one.  He 
always  kept  one  from  every  year's  work  so  he  could  look  at  it  and  think 
about  his  accomplishment. 

Mr.  Hanssen  received  his  greatest  reward  when  he  could  make  a 
person  who  seemed  depressed,  bored,  or  too  caught  up  in  the  cares  of 
the  world,  smile  and  stop  for  a  moment  just  to  think  what  a  wonderful 
world  this  is. 

Today  seemed  to  Mr.  Hanssen  the  most  rewarding  day  he  could 
remember  for  years.  Of  course,  it  always  seemed  this  way,  but  this 
year,  more  so.  People  seemed  so  pleased  with  the  carvings.  They  al- 
most always  reached  in  their  pockets  for  some  money  to  give  the  old 
man,  but  Mr.  Hanssen  always  shook  his  head,  smiled,  and  walked 
away,  leaving  them  there  provoked  to  thought. 

As  the  day  passed  and  Mr.  Hanssen  went  on  with  his  work,  he  con- 
sidered how  much  more  exciting  and  profitable  his  hfe  was  than  those 
of  most  other  old  people. 

The  sun  was  lowering  in  the  sky.  Mr.  Hanssen  had  only  two  carv- 
ings left.  The  one  for  himself  and  one  more  to  give  away.  Just  then 
a  fussy-looking  woman  who  seemed  a  trifle  overdressed  to  Mr.  Hanssen, 
hurried  by.  She  was  holding  a  httle  boy  about  six  years  old  by  the 
hand.  At  that  time,  she  happened  to  see  a  friend  of  hers  standing 
nearby.  She  immediately  dropped  the  child's  hand,  and  went  over  and 
began  to  talk  in  an  unpleasant,  high-pitched  gossipy  voice. 

The  child,  left  to  himself,  wandered  over  to  Mr.  Hanssen.  Mr. 
Hanssen  began  to  talk  to  the  child.  After  a  few  minutes,  he  took  the 
last  carving  out  of  his  pocket  and  gave  it  to  the  child.  Then  he  turned 
away  and  began  walking  out  of  the  park, 
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The  child  ran  over  to  show  the  carving  to  his  mother.  She  jerked 
it  from  his  hand  as  if  it  had  been  poison  and  threw  it  to  the  ground. 
Her  high  thin  voice  shrilled,  "Johnny,  don't  ever  let  me  see  you  touch 
a  dirty  old  thing  like  that  again!" 

And  as  he  turned  to  her  friend,  "The  very  idea!  Someone  should 
put  an  old  fool  like  that  in  a  home!  And  such  a  stupid  way  of  begging. 
He  probably  thought  I  would  give  some  money  to  Johnny  to  bring  to 
him." 

As  those  sharp  words  dashed  over  Mr.  Hanssen  like  a  vdld  wave  of 
the  sea,  his  back  straightened,  when  the  full  impact  of  what  she  had 
said  made  its  way  through  to  his  brain,  his  tired  old  shoulders  dropped 
and  he  was  left  as  the  shores  are  after  the  wave  moves  back  out  to  sea 
again — barren,  cold,  and  very,  very  lonely. 

Mr.  Hanssen's  steps  no  longer  were  quick  and  his  heart  was  so 
heavy  that  he  thought  his  body  would  not  be  able  to  carry  it.  All  at 
once,  it  dawned  on  him  how  very  old  he  was. 

Mr.  Hanssen's  slow  old  feet  wandered  along  for  a  while,  but  soon, 
rather  instinctively,  they  turned  toward  the  bridge.  As  he  stood  there 
looking  over  the  side  of  the  bridge,  he  was  the  picture  of  vsnretchedness. 

Suddenly  he  took  the  last  carving  out  of  his  pocket,  the  one  he 
always  kept  for  himself,  and  flung  it  furiously  into  the  water.  It  did 
not  sink,  but  stayed  on  the  top  of  the  water. 

As  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  gave  the  water  and  its  surround- 
mgs  an  orange  mixed  with  blue  appearance,  Mr.  Hanssen  stood  watch- 
mg  the  httle  carving  as  it  tipped  back  and  forward  crazily  on  the 
ripples  like  the  flame  of  an  almost  burnt  out  candle  in  the  breeze. 

And  there  was  Mr.  Hanssen,  standing  with  his  tired  old  back  bent 
over,  his  no  longer  nimble  hands  clutching  the  rail  of  the  bridge  as  if 
he  was  trying  to  squeeze  some  comfort  from  it. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Hanssen  realized  that  it  made  no  difference  to  anyone 
about  the  warm,  salty  tears  that  went  down  to  meet  the  cold,  gray, 
salty  water. 
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MINUTE 

Small  grain  of  sand 
Small  drop  of  sea, 
Second  of  time, 
Let's  comrades  be. 


Alone,  unknown. 
Contentedly; 
Oblivion, 
Our  posterity. 

The  Universe 
Needs  not  to  see 
Microscopic 
Eternity. 

Gloria  Leigh  Newton 
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OBSESSION     (continued  from  page  19) 

SO  simple  and  the  Colonel  was  very  interested.    The  Colonel's  voice  rose  ■ 
sharply  and  broke  into  Michael's  thoughts. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  your  fellow  prisoner  is  a  cursed  Jew?" 

Michael  fought  to  keep  the  note  of  triumph  out  of  his  voice  as  he 
told  of  Phil's  well-hidden  Jewish  ancestry. 

At  last  the  unsmihng  guard  took  Michael  away  from  the  Colonel's 
office  back  to  the  dark  cell.  Michael,  however,  was  happy  as  he  had 
the  promise  of  the  job  that  would  be  his  tomorrow.  He  was  so  jubilant 
that  he  didn't  even  hear  the  clang  of  the  iron  door  and  the  turn  of  the 
key  as  the  guard  locked  him  in  once  more. 

Mealtime  came  and  passed,  but  Phil  never  returned  with  his  words 
of  cheer  and  comfort  for  his  companions.  Jonathan's  mind  was  wand- 
ering and  he  talked  in  broken  sentences  of  things  that  had  happened 
long  ago. 

Michael  tossed  and  turned  through  the  long  night.  His  mind  was 
filled  with  mixed  feeHngs  of  happiness  and  regret,  but  the  happiness 
far-outweighed  the  regret. 

The  morning  finally  came  bringing  with  it  the  guard.  Michael 
barely  ate  the  bitter  food,  his  mind  was  so  filled  with  excitement.  At 
last  the  guard  was  leading  him  through  the  dark  passageways  out  into 
the  bright  sunlight. 

"Just  a  few  minutes  more,"  Michael  exulted  in  his  thoughts.  The 
guard  led  him  to  a  gate  in  a  wall.  On  the  inside  was  a  pit  filled  with 
the  twisted  and  broken  bodies  of  Jews  who  had  been  gassed.  Many 
men  were  already  there  shoveHng  lime  onto  the  bodies  lying  in  the 
mass  grave. 

The  guard  handed  Michael  a  shovel  and  with  a  sardonic  grin  said 
bitterly: 

"Well,  here's  your  buddy's  job.  I'll  never  know  why  you  wanted 
it.    Well,  get  busy." 
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RESPITE  (continued  from  page  17) 

minutes  was  in  his  room.  He  went  immediately  to  the  French  doors 
and  drew  back  the  heavy,  embroidered  maroon  drapes,  and  frail,  white 
marquisette  curtains.  The  window  opened  on  a  balcony,  and  he  looked 
down  into  the  cobble  stone  streets  below,  then  out  over  the  roofs  of  the 
building,  up  the  slopes  father  on  beyond  the  town,  and  finally,  in  the 
distance,  his  gaze  came  to  rest  upon  the  jagged  peaks  of  Mound  Pilatus, 
which  stood,  almost  personified,  shrouded  in  a  hood  of  blanketing  mist 
that  left  only  her  base  and  her  summit  visible.  He  went  back  into  the 
room,  leaving  the  doors  open  so  that  the  evening  winds  that  drifted  in 
from  the  River  Reuss  and  Lake  Luzern  blew  freely  into  the  room  and 
took  away  the  shghtly  musty  odor  that  lingered  there. 

Mark  put  his  clothes  and  other  articles  away  quickly  and  went 
downstairs  to  the  dining  room  to  have  dinner.  He  had  to  wait  a  long 
while,  for  the  dining  room  was  crowded  with  the  tourists  who  had  just 
come  in  on  the  express  from  Germany  and  he  was  alone,  but  when  he 
finally  was  served,  he  found  the  food  excellent  and  the  wine,  cool  and 
sharp  to  the  taste.  He  lingered  a  long  while  over  the  meal,  watching 
the  other  diners,  examining  the  patterns  on  the  drapes  that  swayed 
languidly  at  the  open  window,  the  geometric  rhythm  of  the  figures  on 
the  wallpaper,  and  soft  colors  of  the  lights.  After  dinner  he  went  out 
to  the  lake. 

The  cool,  night  air  felt  invigorating,  and  he  quickened  his  pace. 
He  stopped  frequently  to  gaze  into  shop  windows  at  carved  animals  and 
clocks  in  varying  shades  of  richly  lustrous  wood.  He  marveled  at  the 
intricate  work  of  embroidering,  weaving,  and  knitting  that  he  found  on 
display.  Some  of  the  shops  were  open  and  crowded  with  American 
tourists;  the  smaller  ones,  and  those  on  back  streets  had  closed  for  the 
night.  He  turned  into  a  short  alley  that  seemed  to  be  a  short-cut  to  the 
water  and  walked  faster  until  he  again  reached  the  Ught  of  a  main 
street. 

He  turned  left  and  walked  along  the  banked  edge  of  the  lake  for  a 
while,  then  turned  more  sharply  to  the  left  so  he  came  to  the  place 
where  the  river  flowed  into  the  lake  and  he  began  following  the  banks 
of  the  Reuss.  He  walked  past  empty  stalls  and  imagined  them  as  they 
had  been  a  few  hours  before,  tended  by  smiling  housewives,  in  neat 
green  aprons,  who  kept  immaculate  displays  of  fruits,  berries,  vege- 
tables, flowers,  and  eggs. 

He  turned  right  and  crossed  the  covered  bridge  that  spanned  the 
water.    His  footsteps  echoed  in  the  empty  darkness  that  was  broken 
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only  now  and  then  by  an  eery  light  that  was  reflected  from  the  moon- 
light on  the  water,  into  the  windows  that  were  spaced  at  intervals  along 
the  walls  of  the  bridge. 

He  stepped  down  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  turned  left  once  more, 
and  continued  to  follow  the  banjks.    He  marveled  at  the  clear  greenness 
of  the  water  and  at  its  emerald-like  lusterousness.    Even  in  the  dimness ; 
of  moonlight  he  could  occasionally  see  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  • 
and  sometimes  even  the  shadowy  form  of  fish  that  moved  below  the  ■ 
surface.    The  coolness  and  brightness  of  the  night  made  him  ahnost 
joyful,  and  he  decided  to  walk  on  rather  than  return  to  his  hotel.    He 
began  to  cHmb  as  the  path  along  the  bank  continued.    Other  little  paths 
criss-crossed  and  ran  zig-zag  among  the  slopes  into  which  he  was  climb- 
ing.   Sometimes  he  would  see  a  flower  which  was  new  to  him  and  he 
would  stop  to  examine  it,  or  pluck  it  and  watch  it  while  it  wilted  almost 
perceptibly  in  his  hand. 

He  continued  on  for  about  an  hour,  then  stopped.  Far  above  him 
towered  Pilatus,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  see  the  moonlight 
reflected  from  the  jagged  rocks  at  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain. 
The  path  seemed  to  become  much  steeper  and  he  felt  too  tird  to  go 
farther.  The  thought  of  returning  to  the  hotel  in  town,  caused  a  tiny 
dart  of  memory  to  touch  him  somewhere,  and  he  was  reluctant  to  go 
back.  He  sat  down  beside  a  large  rock  that  bordered  the  path  and 
leaned  his  head  back  against  it.  Consciousness  seemed  to  slip  away 
from  him  so  gradually,  but  he  was  very  tired,  and  finally  he  fell  asleep. 

He  was  once  more  in  the  hotel  at  Cologne.  In  the  dark  he  lay  listen- 
ing to  the  sounds  of  the  trains  as  they  came  roaring  into  the  station 
that  adjoined  the  hotel.  He  could  look  beyond  the  bed  where  his  wife 
lay  sleeping,  out  into  the  night,  and  see  the  gigantic,  somber  structure 
of  the  cathedral,  the  lights  of  the  river-boats  on  the  Rhine  filtering 
through  the  ragged  cracks,  and  fissures  left  by  the  bombing  of  the  war. 
Suddenly  he  became  conscious  of  a  roar,  louder  and  more  persistent 
than  that  of  the  trains  which  had  wakened  him  now  and  again  through 
the  darkness  as  if  to  find  by  sight  the  cause  of  the  growing  thunder  of 
the  roar.  A  faint  scent  assailed  him.  He  got  up  quickly  and  ran  to  the 
door,  throwing  it  wide  open.  He  was  met  by  a  blanket  of  smoke  that 
swirled  in  upon  him,  suffocating,  burning,  and  heavy.  His  heart  began 
pounding  in  terror.  His  eyes  and  throat  burned.  He  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands  and  pushed  blindly  down  the  corridor,  trying  to  escape 
the  burning,  acrid  fumes  that  pressed  in  upon  him  from  all  sides.    He 
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found  the  rope  at  the  fire  escape  and  swung  down  on  it,  the  rough 
fibers  burning  his  palms  as  he  sHd  down.  Then  he  was  on  the  ground 
and  he  could  see  the  flames.  There  were  flames  and  dirt  and  smoke 
everywhere.  Groups  of  people  stood  huddled  together  here  and  there, 
the  sparkling  flames,  casting  flitting  streaks  of  hot  light  over  their  faces 
which  were  grimy  and  streaked. 

The  overpowering  forms  of  the  billowing  smoke  and  spiraling  flames 
began  to  lose  their  hold  over  him  as  an  intangible  force  of  destruction 
and  began  to  assume  a  superficially  realistic  nature.  Still,  beyond  the 
horror  of  the  fire,  he  felt  clutched  by  a  mounting  fear.  He  looked 
around  among  the  clustered  groups  of  sobbing  women,  and  quiet  men. 
He  ran  to  the  corner  and  searched  frantically  in  the  street,  then  in  the 
shadows  cast  by  the  jutting  buttresses  of  the  cathedral.  "Jeanine, 
Jeanine,"  he  called.    Then  with  all  his  strength — "Jeanine." 

He  awoke  with  a  start  and  for  a  moment  was  aware  of  nothing  but 
the  horror  that  engulfed  him  and  the  futihty  of  his  calling.  Slowly  his 
niind  began  to  focus  again  on  his  surroundings.  The  moon  had  disap- 
peared, but  the  gathering  fog  around  him  seemed  to  have  a  luminous 
quahty  as  it  were  interpreting  the  light.  The  mists  moved  on  gradually, 
up  the  slopes  of  Pilatus,  and  were  lost  in  the  smoky  blanket  that  hid 
her  higher  crags  from  view. 
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REFLECTIONS  IN  A  GOLDEN  EYE      (continued  from  page  13) 

Remarkably,  his  first  contact  with  sex  occurs  when  he  accidently  spots 
the  Captain's  wife  naked,  and  this  experience  had  such  traumatic  effect 
this  point,  the  Private  has  led  an  innocents  childlike  existence;  sud- 
Captain,  this  change  is  not  regressive  but  in  the  other  direction;  up  to 
this  point,  the  Private  has  lead  an  innocent  childlike  existence;,  sud- 
denly he  grows  up,  becomes  aggressive  toward  his  fellow  soldiers,  and 
becomes  even  so  bold  as  to  enter  the  Captain's  house  at  night.  The 
soldier  and  the  Captain  are  constantly  struggling  with  manhood;  the 
Captain  wants  it  desperately  but  can't  achieve  it  while  the  soldier  has 
it  but  doesn't  know  how  to  use  it.  This  is  a  common  plight  which, 
Mrs.  McCuUers  makes  clear,  leads  to  no  good  end. 

As  the  Captain's  wife,  the  Private's  idol,  the  Major's  mistress. 
Firebird's  owner,  Anacleto's  object  of  hate,  and  Alison's  rival,  Leonora 
Penderton  is  involved  with  every  character  in  the  story.  To  each  she 
represents  something  different,  yet  to  Carson  McCullers,  she  is  another 
of  society's  misfits — the  ignorant,  superficial  butterfly.  Being  shghtly  a 
nynphomanic,  Leonora  is  one  extreme  example  of  today's  womanhood 
(Alison  represents  the  other  extreme).  She  is  completely  without  guile; 
yet  she  is  at  the  same  time  without  a  grain  of  sense;  her  intellectual 
capacity  harbors  the  answers  to  such  questions  as  "Susie,  do  people 
have  gizzards  like  chickens  do?"  The  answers  are  supplied  by  Leonora's 
maid. 

Although  Leonora  and  Alison  have  little  direct  contact.  Carson  Mc- 
Cullers makes  clear  the  fact  that  they  understand  each  other.  They 
are,  like  the  Captain  and  the  soldier,  extreme  specimens  of  their  sex: 
Leonora  is  a  fireball,  completely  uninhibited  while  Alison  remains  a 
quiet,  insipid  introvert  intent  on  only  one  purpose:  to  punish  her  hus- 
band for  his  infidelity.  Rather  than  confront  him  \^dth  the  issue,  AHson 
withdraws  into  seclusion  and  shuts  the  subject  of  sex  out  of  her  life, 
hoping  to  thus  emphasize  Leonora's  and  the  Major's  sinfulness.  This 
attempt  to  recapture  her  chastity  is  revealed  symbolically  by  AHson' s 
self-mutilation  of  her  breasts.  Unfortunately,  Alison's  act  and  her  sub- 
sequent illnesses  serve  only  to  convince  everyone  except  Anacleto  that 
she  is  mentally  deranged.  The  Captain,  particularly,  despises  her.  per- 
haps because  he  sees  himseK  reflected  in  her  actions  —  a  struggling 
pseudo-intellectual  grasping  for  a  firm  hold  on  life,  yet  faihng  because 
he  is  too  selfish  to  bother  with  human  understanding. 

Major  Langdon  and  Anacleto  are  the  least  active  in  the  story.  The 
major  is  the  most  normal  of  all  the  characters,  and  thus  becomes  the 
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least  interesting.  Anacleto,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  psychotic,  the  most 
diverse  of  all  the  characters.  But  more  than  being  a  personaHty  in  his 
own  right,  Anacleto  is  Carson  McCuller's  symbolic  representative  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  entire  novel:  lonely,  suggestible,  lost,  and  utterly 
confused.  It  is  with  pity  that  he  is  presented,  for  he  represents  the 
degenerative  condition  of  today's  world  in  which  men  have  lost  their 
individuality  and  must  swarm  together,  afraid,  seeking  salvation  in  a 
mass,  and  succeeding  only  in  destroying  themselves  and  each  other. 
Carson  McCuUers  illustrates  this  destruction  with  the  final  scene,  the 
murder  of  the  soldier  by  the  Captain.  The  curtain  is  drawn  over  the 
scene;  but  the  characters  remain  behind,  still  struggUng  for  survival 
and  identity. 


REVENGE  OF  GRACE 

I  was  an  awkward  south-paw  sad. 
For  Fate  had  left  on  me  her  scar; 
Constant  reproach — it  drove  me  mad. 
Each  maneuver  hit  a  social  bar. 
I  gained  attention  in  a  crowd 
With  silverware,  it  is  declared, 
Their  stares  at  me  quite  spoke  aloud 
No  sympathetic  kindness  shared; 
As  Father  Time  looked  on  with  glee, 
A  box  produced  a  brilliant  face; 
O,  maintenant,  au  monde,  tee-hee, 
I'll  show  unique  elegant  grace. 
Therefore,  I  flash  myself  about 
And  wink  at  jealous  eyes,  no  doubt! 
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tonight,  she  just  better  not  try  it.  You  tell  her  I  want  to  see  her  at  the 
supper  table  when  the  rest  of  us  are  ready  to  eat." 

ArUe  raised  her  head  off  her  knees  and  Mike  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
red  and  swollen.  "Becky's  not  here,"  she  said  so  quietly  that  it  was 
almost  a  whisper. 

"Where  is  she,"  he  demanded.  "Stop  that  blubbering  and  tell  me 
where  she  went." 

"I  don't  know,  Oh  I  don't  know,"  Arhe  sobbed.  "She  just  called 
this  boy  on  the  phone  and  he  came  for  her  awhile  ago  and  she  went 
away  with  him.    She  said  she  wasn't  ever  coming  back." 

"If  you  don't  stop  that  crying,  I'm  going  to  smack  you.  Where  did 
they  go?    Who  was  the  boy?" 

"I  don't  know.  Daddy.  I  didn't  know  she  was  going  to  leave  for 
good  when  she  called  him.  I  thought  she  was  just  going  to  sneak  out 
again  like  she  did  last  week,  but  she  packed  everything  she  could  get 
in  her  suitcase  and  took  it  with  her." 

Mike's  face  was  scarlet.  He  yanked  ArUe  out  of  the  chair  and  shook 
her  until  her  ears  rang.  "Why  didn't  you  come  and  tell  me  when  she 
started  packing  her  things.  Do  you  think  I'm  gonna  stand  here  and  let 
her  go  her  own  wicked  way  without  doing  anything  to  stop  her.  Why 
didn't  you  come  and  tell  me  about  the  phone  call  the  minute  she  got 
it?    Why  didn't  you— Huh?    Answer  me!" 

"Oh,  Daddy,  Daddy,  stop,"  she  screamed.  "Oh,  Daddy,  please.  She 
wouldn't  let  me  out  of  the  house,  and  she  told  me  if  I  went  and  got  you, 
you'd  kill  her.     Oh  Daddy,  I  couldn't." 

Mike  dropped  her  back  in  the  chair  and  went  to  the  phone  table. 
He  jerked  the  receiver  off  the  hook.  His  movements  stopped  in  mid  air. 
He  slowly  and  carefully  put  the  receiver  back  and  stood  looking  do\vn 
at  it  thoughtfully  for  a  long  while,  unconscious  of  Arlie's  almost  hys- 
terical sobbing. 

"No,  I  can't  do  that,"  he  said.  "I'm  not  going  to  have  her  disgrac- 
ing me  anymore  than  she  has  already  by  letting  the  whole  countrj'^side 
know  she's  run  off  with  some  good-for-nothing  tramp.  I'm  not  gonna 
do  her  the  favor  of  letting  her  come  back  here.  She  made  her  bed;  now 
she  can  lie  in  it,  but  I  hope  she  lives  to  regret  the  day  she  was  bom. 
What's  the  matter.  What  are  you  crying  for?"  he  asked,  becoming 
aware  of  ArHe's  presence. 

"Oh  Becky,"  Arlie  was  sobbing  over  and  over  again.  "Oh  Beckv. 
Becky!" 
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The  long  drought  had  almost  ruined  the  corn  crop.  The  ears  were 
gnarled  and  stubby  and  only  partially  filled  with  kernels. 

"That's  the  way  it  goes,"  Mike  commented  to  Arlie,  who  was  fol- 
lowing along  behind  him  holding  the  bundle  of  twine  with  which  he 
tied  up  the  shocks  of  fodder.  "You  never  can  tell  what  the  Lord's  gonna 
hand  you.  You're  so  sure  you  know  how  a  thing's  gonna  turn.  out. 
You  work  yourself  to  death,  then  flooey,  it's  all  gone,  right  up  the 
chimney.  It  was  that  way  with  Becky,  and  it'll  probably  be  that  way 
with  you,  too.  What  are  you  going  to  do  Arlie,  are  you  going  to  dis- 
appoint me,  too?"  He  looked  at  her,  waiting  for  some  answer.  She 
kept  her  eyes  on  the  bundle  of  string  she  was  holding  and  went  on 
unraveling  the  lengths  without  speaking. 


TO  A  YOUNG  POET 

Child  of  sorrow, 

Cast  down  your  eyes. 

And  View  the  barren  earth. 
Walk  slowly 

Through  the  depths  of  heartbreak. 

For  pain  is  all  that's  left 

For  you  to  bear. 

Feel  deeply; 

Relive  a  thousand  times 

Each  cutting  blow 

That  stings  your  strong,  young  shoulders. 
Give  up  your  struggle  on  this  earth 

Only  when  Man  has  finished 

Laughing  at  you. 
And  then, 

Utter  one  last  curse 

And  dissolve  into  the  shadows 
From  whence  you  came. 

Rebecca  Wilburn 
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First    With    the    Newest 
DOROTHY  MAY 
Farmville,  Virffinla 


MARTIN  THE  JEWELER 

Will  Appreciate  Your  Business 
Farmville,  Virffinia 


Compliments  of 

MOTTLEY 

CONSTRUCTION 

COMPANY 

Dealers  in  Building  Supplies 


DAVIDSON'S 

"THE  HOUSE  OF  QUALITY" 


FARMVILLE  FURNITURE 
COMPANY 

"Complete  House  Furnishings" 


People's  National  Bank 

Farmville,  Virginia 
A  Complete  Banking  Service 


9Toni 

Headquarters  for  Shoes 


Deluxe  Cleaners 

PHONE  EX  2-4025 
All  Work  Guaranteed 


FARMVILLE  MFG.  CO. 

Picture  Framing  &  Bulletin  Boai 
Art  Boards 


BURGER'S  MARKET 

Fresh  Meats,  Fruits,  Vegetables,, 
Groceries  and  Virginia  Hams 

Phone  EX  2^574 


JAMES  MADISON  INI^ 

''House  of  Good  Eats'' 
Best  of  Food  —  Best  of  Service 


For  the  Finest  in   Flowers 

—  call  — 

CARTER'S  FLOWER  SHOP 

Phone  EX  2-3 151 

116  West  Third  Street 

HOTEL  WEYANOKE 

Strictly  Fireproof  and  Modern 

Air  Conditioned 

Excellent  Meals 

Across  from   Longwood   College 

C.  T.  PLEENOR,  MffT. 


Select  Your  EASTER  Gifts  Fror 
WEYANOKE  BOOK  SHOI 

200  High  Street  Phone  EX  2-4 


Longwood  Seal  Jewelry 
Charge  Accounts  Invited 

LONGWOOD  JEWELER 
Faxmyille,  Virginia 


SOUTHSIDE  SUNDRY 

ionery  by  Montag,  Eaton,  Stuart  Hall 

Cards  by  Gibson 

Royal  Typewriters 

Eastman  Kodak  and  Film 

Office  and  School  Supplies 

Soda  Fountain  and  Restaurant 
"ON  THE  CORNER" 


ewman's  Men's  Shop 

111  N.  MAIN 
FARMVILLE,  VIRGINIA 


Compliments  of 
THE  COLLEGE  SHOPPE 


THE  FARMVILLE  HERALD 

North  Street  —  Farmville,  Va. 


Slop  Where  You  Are 

Try  Your  Own  College 

SNACK  BAR 


For  Better  Shows  We  Offer  The  Best. 
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STATE 
THEATRES 


^isit  Our  Theatres  In  Farmville,  Virginia" 


McKay's  Restaurants 

ana 

Tastee  Freez  Stores 


FARMVILLE 

DILLWYN 

CREWE 


PHONE  EXporf  2-5263 
FARMVILLE 


OPEN  ALL  WINTER 


T 


WO 
RULY 

DRUG   STORES 


GOOD 
RAY'S 


GRAY'S  DRUG  STORE.  INC. 
219  N.  Main  St.  Phone  EX  2-3145 

GRAY'S  CENTER  DRUG  STORE.  INC. 
Shopping  Center  Phone  EX  2-3129 

YOUR  REX  ALL  STORES 


Compliments 
of 


Ylcuj£&vuf^ 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
Farmville,  Virelnia 

Member  Federal  Deposlit  Insurance  Ck>rp. 
Member  Pederal  Reserve  Ssratem 


FARMVILLE  CREAME 
Pasteurized  Dairy 

Products 
Farmville,  Virginia 


Hallmark  Cards  Whitman  Ce 

Montag  Stationery 
Popular  Cosmetics 
Fountain  Service 

OWEN-SANFORD  DRUG  CO. 


U.  S.  360  &  460  Burlceville, 

WALKER'S 

RESTAURANT 

Club  Breakfast 

Lunch — Course  Dinners 

Fountain  Service 

PHONE  3280 


Compliments  of 
CHAPPELL'S 

Lunches,  Confections,  School  Suppli 


Qifis  ^kai  Cjre  jJlfftren 


LANSCOTT  GIFT  SHOP 


